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German Federation should become known. The former attitude of 
German professors is perhaps not altogether unjustly criticised 
when Jellinek, after an extended review of his predecessors, says 
that "fortunately the times are finally gone when a teacher of public 
law could declare that the existing law filled him with disgust and that 
he would therefore content himself to present to his hearers not an 
account of actual conditions, but his own wishes regarding more 
acceptable developments to be expected from the future. " 

Readers of the fragmentary comparative study of the modern 
political systems will keenly regret that it remained unfinished. It 
deals briefly with the monarchy, parliament, the ministry, the official 
service, municipalities, and legislation. A very large amount of 
material is brought together which is made doubly valuable by the 
comments of so acute and well-informed a mind as Jellinek's was, 
and in contrast to the methods pursued in Jellinek's other principal 
works this positive material instead of being subordinated to theoret- 
ical analysis, predominates throughout. An English translation of 
this portion of the volumes would undoubtedly be welcomed by 
Professor Jellinek's many admirers in this country. 

Ernst Freund. 



The Relations of the United States and Spain: The Spanish- 
American War. By French Ensor Chadwick, Rear- Admi- 
ral U. S. Navy (Retired). (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1911. Two Volumes, pp. xii, 412; vii, 514.) 

These two volumes which the distinguished author calls a "docu- 
mentary history" of the Spanish- American war, constitute the fullest, 
most comprehensive, and in some points most critical history of that 
war that has yet appeared. Admiral Chadwick well says that "the 
interior history of no war or other great event has ever before been 
so fully exposed as in the many volumes published by the American 
government and in the documents set forth with the authority of 
the government of Spain. " From this bewildering mass of material 
the author has selected those orders, telegrams, and reports which 
best explain the course of events and he has skilfully grouped them 
so as to unfold to the reader the real reasons that directed the move- 
ments of armies and navies. 

In the sense that the work is based on documentary sources and 
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contains copious quotations from the sources, about half the reading 
matter being made up of such extracts, it may be designated as a docu- 
mentary history, but in so far as that term implies a colorless and 
impersonal grouping of official documents the term is not fully descrip- 
tive of the work, for Admiral Chadwick does not hesitate to express 
his own views and to give his own conclusions. In fact, he speaks 
from the fulness of his own knowledge and personal observation. 
As the captain of Sampson's flag-ship and as his chief of staff Admiral 
Chadwick was a participant in many of the most important move- 
ments of the war and had exceptional opportunities for getting accu- 
rate inside information. This has been supplemented by a close 
study of the publications of the Navy Department and especially 
by a careful examination of Spanish documents. 

In the unfortunate Sampson-Schley controversy we should hardly 
expect him to be an impartial critic. While he avoids all allusion 
to the controversy itself, he necessarily has to deal with the operations 
and movements out of which the controversy grew. His treatment 
of Schley is on the whole fairer than one would expect from a close 
friend and admirer of Sampson. In his account of Schley's movement 
from Cienfuegos to Santiago he lets the documents speak for them- 
selves and these indicate that Schley's course was vacillating, to say 
the least, but Schley himself was unable either in his testimony before 
the court of inquiry or in his book, Forty-Five Years Under the Flag, 
to offer an entirely satisfactory explanation of his retrograde move- 
ment. The account of the battle of Santiago taken from Captain 
Concas of the Maria Teresa shows that the much discussed "loop" 
of the Brooklyn contributed directly to the victory of the American 
fleet. It was the intention of the Spaniard to ram the Brooklyn 
and open a way for the Spanish fleet to escape to Cienfuegos, the 
Brooklyn in the absence of the New York being the only American 
ship with a speed equal to the supposed speed of the Spanish cruisers. 
To quote Captain Concas: "In compliance with the order received, 
I put our bow toward the armored cruiser Brooklyn, which, putting 
to starboard, presented her stern to us and fired her two after-turret 
guns, moving toward the South. The position of that ship and her 
being close to the others, which came forward as she receded, was 
such that the Texas and Iowa were interposed between the Teresa 
and Brooklyn, so that as we were in danger from the rams of these two, 
the admiral consulted me, and as of common accord we agreed that 
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it was impossible to follow, he ordered me to take the direction of 
the coast." 

In Admiral Chadwick's volumes the Spanish side of the war is set 
forth in detail for the first time, including not only the movements 
of the squadrons, but the plans of the government, so far as it had any 
definite plans, the condition of the ships, and the views of the officers 
in command. It is a remarkable revelation of lack of preparation, 
governmental inefficiency, perplexity on the part of the ministry, 
and blind determination to uphold the honor of Spain. Cervera's 
exit from Santiago appears a pathetic act of immolation. The lack 
of stores and supplies of every kind in Santiago would have necessitated 
the surrender of that place together with Cervera's fleet without the 
attack of the American army, but the Spanish ministry, urged on by the 
governor-general of Cuba, were determined that the fleet should not 
be surrendered without a fight. The time of Cervera's leaving was 
no doubt hastened by the fight at San Juan Hill, but the result would 
in all probability have been the same had that battle not been fought. 

The author criticises freely the lack of correlation between army 
and navy throughout the Santiago campaign, the result largely of 
defective organization and want of clear understanding at Washington. 
He claims that the navy was at all times ready and willing to co-operate 
with the army, but that General Shafter did not avail himself of the 
assistance of the former. To quote: "The cathedral of Santiago, 
in the centre of the city itself, was but 7,200 yards from the sea (a 
little over three and a half nautical miles), and, as will be seen later, 
every part of the city was reached by the guns of the fleet with destruc- 
tive effect. Moreover, it may be said, that had the admiral been 
informed of the situation before the battle to come later, these guns 
could even have been used against the Spanish position on San Juan 
Hill, which was not more than four nautical miles (four and a half 
land miles) distant from the sea, and the situation made untenable. 
Had this been done, it is probable that no action would have taken 
place outside of Santiago, and that the Spanish forces would have 
become so demoralized that the American troops could have entered 
the city at once with little difficulty." 

The volumes are furnished with excellent maps, charts, statistical 
tables and an index. Notwithstanding the amount of quoted matter 
in them they are interesting and suggestive throughout and will un- 
doubtedly hold a prominent place in the more permanent literature of 
the Spanish-American war. Jqhn HoLLADAY Latan£ . 



